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Women in Industry : A Study in American Economic History. 
By Edith Abbott. New York and London, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 19 10. — xxii, 409 pp. 

Women and the Trades, Pittsburgh, ipoy—ipoS. By Eliza- 
beth Beardsley Butler. The Pittsburgh Survey. Edited by 
Paul Underwood Kellogg. New York, Charities Publication 
Committee, 1910. — 440 pp. 

Wage-earning Women. By ANNIE MARION MACLEAN. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xv, 202 pp. 

At no time in the history of the United States has the wage-earning 
woman attracted so much attention as at present. Nearly a century 
ago, it is true, the aged philanthropist, Mathew Carey, on discovering 
the compensation given to women workers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Baltimore, spent the remainder of his life in fruitless pro- 
test against the fact, shocking to his sense of justice, that thousands of 
women who were forced to work for bread, for themselves alone or for 
their children as well, did not receive a living wage. From time to 
time, too, other voices have been raised in indignation against eco- 
nomic and social conditions which force women to labor to the limit 
and even beyond the limit of physical endurance and which often give 
them in return shelter, clothing and food insufficient to maintain exist- 
ence. Generation after generation, however, of toiling women have 
gone to their graves, leaving to their children a heritage of weakened 
constitutions, neglected education and the many debasing results of lax 
parental training and control, while the upper world of health, effi- 
ciency and comfort has gone on dreaming theories as to why poverty 
and depravity remain always with us and democracy is not a perfect 
success. 

Notable among the many recent studies of the subject, including the 
nineteen volumes of the Labor Bureau Report on the Condition of 
Woman and Child Wage- Earners, are the three books under review, all 
of them the result of special investigations. The first is a history of 
women in industry in the United States from colonial to recent times, 
by Dr. Edith Abbott of Hull House, Chicago, associate director in the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. It contains an intro- 
ductory note by Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, assistant professor in 
the University of Chicago and director of the department of social in- 
vestigation in the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. The 
investigation was begun in 1905 by Dr. Breckinridge and Dr. Abbott, 
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working together, and was later continued by Dr. Abbott alone, with 
assistance from the department of economics and sociology of the Car- 
negie Institution. A large part of the material was originally published 
in the form of articles in the Journal of Political Economy, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology and the publications of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. The second book under review is a detailed 
study of the work and wages of women in all the different occupations 
in which they are employed in a large industrial city, and is one of the 
six volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey, the result of the well-known in- 
vestigation carried on in 1907— 1908 under the auspices of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. This volume contains an introductory note by John 
M. Glenn, director of the Russell Sage Foundation and a "Foreword " 
by the editor, Paul U. Kellogg, director of the Pittsburgh Survey. The 
third book is based upon a study made in various parts of the country 
by the Young Women's Christian Association and is one of the Citi- 
zen's Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology edited by Professor 
Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin. It contains an intro- 
duction by Miss Grace H. Dodge, president of the National Board of 
Young Women's Christian Associations and long a sympathetic and 
understanding friend of the working woman. 

All three books contain appendices, with statistics of women's work 
and wages, and also bibliographies. Among the appendices there are 
also, in Dr. Abbott's book, discussions of child labor before 1870 and 
of the meaning of census statistics on the subject of women's work ; in 
Miss Butler's book, a description of the plan and methods of study and 
a resume of the legal restrictions governing the working hours of 
women, not only in Pennsylvania but in other states ; and in Dr. Mac- 
Lean's book, the schedules used and a list of the investigators. Miss 
Butler's book contains also forty-three photographic illustrations. 

These three books form an interesting series, the first showing the 
historical development of the problem, the second its present-day 
features in a large city and the third its wide extent in eastern and 
western cities and in country districts. They are, however, entirely 
different in style, in method and in point of view. Dr. Abbott's 
book makes its appeal primarily to the academic mind. It is schol- 
arly and exact, with numerous footnotes and references to authori- 
ties. It is the result primarily of library study and is a pains- 
taking piece of historical work. Much additional information upon 
the subject has been unearthed since Dr. Abbott's studies were com- 
pleted, but her essential statements and conclusions stand the test of 
new facts and new contemporary evidence. Her treatment, moreover, 
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is not, as Dr. Breckinridge says other treatments of women's work in 
this country have for the most part been, "either emotional and 
prejudiced or a presentation in official reports of elaborately com- 
piled but unexplained statistical data." Miss Butler's book, on the 
other hand, appeals both to the academic mind and to the general 
public. To the scientific student its apparent and sometimes almost 
aggressive resentment of social injustice may be at times annoying, and 
to the general reader its systematic method, taking up industry after 
industry and giving in the same form the schedule facts in regard to 
processes, hours, overtime and wages, may seem monotonous. But 
both, nevertheless, must accept it as a valuable contribution to knowl- 
edge of the problem. The book is especially remarkable for its detailed 
descriptions of industrial processes and of the precise occupations of 
women — descriptions which show close, first-hand study of women at 
work. Dr. Mac Lean's book is appropriately published in the Citizen's 
Library, for it is distinctly addressed to the busy citizen of either sex 
who wishes to keep informed of the economic and social problems of 
the day. It is written in a popular style, and, while it makes use of 
the results of an investigation in different parts of the United States in 
which forty persons assisted, it is characterized by a personal, intimate 
touch that shows the author's familiarity with workrooms and working 
girls. Here, too, are excellent if simple descriptions of industrial pro- 
cesses and conditions ; but there is also a picture of the women workers 
themselves such as one does not obtain from either of the two more 
pretentious volumes, and which compensates for comparative weakness 
from a scientific point of view, not only in style, but in material and 
in method of treatment. 

These three books, each so different from the other, ought to reach 
a wide public. Certainly no one who understands the gravity of the 
problem of which they treat could wish to lessen in any degree by 
captious criticism the effect of studies so excellent, each best in its 
way. One of our greatest needs is for simple statements, not exagger- 
ations, of the facts in regard to women's work, repeated and driven 
home to the minds as well as to the hearts of the American people. If 
every man and woman in the United States could be made to read one 
or other of these books, or better all three, and then think what it all 
means — this overwork and underpay of women — not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the nation, there might be hope of not only finding but 
applying effective remedies. 

Helen L. Sumner. 

Washington, D. C. 



